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thing, and one thing only: a desire to
demonstrate that the ideas of 1789, against
which Hitler and Mussolini stand in axms>
are dead. This declaration is more than a
constitutional decision; it is a moral one.
It is the certificate of death of a century
and a half of bourgeois democracy. It is
the deed of severance of the French nation
from the greatest chapter of its history. It
is an attempt, however ephemeral., to undo
the work of the French Revolution and to
declare null and void the Rights of Man.1
Is Laval, the evil genius of an ill-fated
hour, is any other of the pygmies of Vichy,
big enough to bear the responsibility for
these historic misdeeds? No indeed. Nor
is this mentioned here in a futile attempt
to establish responsibilities or to apportion
blame. It merely brings a line of events
and a line of ideas to their natural con-
clusion. The downfall of bourgeois de-
mocracy in France is not an accident, nor
is the symbolic elimination of the word
1 It is only fitting that amongst the persons rt>
ported to have been detained by order of the Vichy
Government there should be Edouard Herriot who
is at the same time a true democrat, a historian of
the French Revolution and, by virtue of his high
office as President of the Chamber of Deputies, a
guardian of constitutional rights.